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SHAKESPEARE'S LATER WORKMANSHIP 

" THE WINTER'S TALE " 

BY SIB AETHUB QUILLEB-COUOH 



Imagine a gallery hung with tapestries and having many 
side-doors to left and right with passages that lead into mys- 
terious parts of the house; or a long garden alley out of 
which by-paths branch and are lost in glooms of shade and 
echoes of lapping water, faint, unseen, at times distant and 
anon close at hand. At close of day in such a place, you will 
be haunted first by the uncanny feeling ' ' I have been here — ■ 
just here — before, either in this life or in some previous 
one," and next by whispers, footfalls, shadows that form 
themselves at the crossways ahead and fade down them as 
soon as surmised. 

So, at the close of Shakespeare's day, are we haunted as 
we follow The Winter's Tale; and by many ghosts, but 
chiefly by the ghost of Per idles f Prince of Tyre. Indeed (to 
speak fancifully a little longer of a play that cannot be criti- 
cised without fancy) I cannot read these two plays in close 
succession but I am constantly put in mind of Coleridge's 
allegory, Time, Real and Imaginary, to give it a new appli- 
cation : 

On the wide level of a mountain's head 
(I know not where, but 'twas some faery place), 
Their pinions ostrich-like for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children ran an endless race — 

A sister and a brother. 

This far outstripped the other: 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face 

And looks and listens for the boy behind: 

For he, alas ! is blind ! 
O'er rough and smooth with even step he pass'd 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 

Like Pericles, The Winter's Tale slips a long interval of 
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years between its third and fourth acts, like Pericles employ- 
ing a chorus to beg our forgiveness for the breach made in 
the sacred unity of Time. They are yawning gaps, too : four- 
teen years in Pericles, sixteen in The Winter's Tale. But 
of course we recognize them to be necessary as soon as we 
see what Shakespeare is trying to do ; which is, to reconcile 
the mistakes, wrongs, sufferings of one generation of men 
and women in their hopes for the next. " The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, but through their repentance and under 
God's mercy the children's teeth shall not be set on edge." 
That is the recurrent task of our Shakespeare in these his 
last years, in the sunsetting — 

On the wide level of a mountain 's head 

(I know not where, hut 'twas some faery place) : 

and as yet Shakespeare, master of resources though he was, 
could hit on no device to avoid these gaps, having to present, 
in an action of some three hours, the children Marina and 
Perdita first as babes exposed, helpless as innocent, to the 
surge of the sea or the beasts of the forest, anon as maidens 
grown up to reunite parental hearts long astray, redeem in- 
veterate wrongs, cancel old woes, heal the past with holy 
hope. 

Critics have accused Pericles and The Winter's Tale of 
this common fault : that each has a double plot which is also 
a separated plot — separated by the break between Acts iii 
and iv. In a previous paper we have examined the double 
plot of Pericles. In The Winter's Tale, it is urged, the first 
three acts made a complete independent tragedy. By the 
end of them the boy Mamillius is dead ; Antigonus is dead ; 
and — far worse — for aught we know Hermione is dead, of 
a broken heart. The words of the Oracle are fulfilled; and 
Leontes, childless as well as wifeless, is very righteously left 
to a lifelong remorse. So far Shakespeare has worked 
strictly in terms of tragedy ; and the action, tragically con- 
ceived, has been tragically rounded off. Then (say the 
critics) in the last two acts, after a supposed interval, 
Shakespeare tacks on a complete independent comedy, 
which, picking up the thread of the story at its most tragic 
point, conducts us out into a garden of pleasant romantic 
devices where old wrongs meet to be reconciled as in this 
world they never do and never are. 

I do not think much of this fault-finding. To start with, 
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I think it unfair to drag Pericles into the comparison, since 
(as we have proved to our satisfaction) the first two acts of 
Pericles are not Shakespeare's work; and therefore in op- 
posing its last two acts against its first three the critics op- 
pose them against work for two-thirds of which he was not 
responsible ; whereas in setting the last two against the first 
three acts of The Winter's Tale they are dealing with work 
for which he is wholly responsible. Here, if faulty workman- 
ship be detected, Shakespeare and Shakespeare only is to 
blame. 

Next, ruling out Pericles for this reason and taking The 
Winter's Tale by itself, I find the fault-finders pedantic. 
They do their best, but with stock definitions. " Here," 
they say, " in Acts i, ii, iii, we have Tragedy; there, in Acts 
iv and v, we have Comedy. Therefore Shakespeare is guilty 
of the attempt to work into one drama two different stories 
in two separate categories of Art. Q. E. D." 

Quite so, my little wiseacres ! That is precisely what 
Shakespeare was attempting to do. 

In a world where Nature mixes comedy with tragedy and 
often shades one into the other indistinguishably — as who 
can say " it is wet " or " it is fine " of a Summer shower? 
— Art, if she be Nature's mirror (as Shakespeare held) must 
always be impatient of hard definitions. They have their 
disciplinary uses : again and again while he is learning his 
trade they may restrain the artist from ' ' mixing up things 
that differ " — which Horace rightly put in the forefront of 
his Ars Poetica as the prime offense against Art. But for 
him they must be in the end a matter of tact rather than of 
strict law which de minimis non curat. They are, after all, 
conventions : they are, at the best, inductions from the prac- 
tise of great artists who have gone before; as JEschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides preceded Aristotle, and but for them 
he would have had not only no theory but nothing to theorize 
about. As he goes on, the great artist with a sense of grow- 
ing power perceives that (as the saying goes) it is " up to 
him " to improve the best. At the same time he perceives 
that in Art, as in Nature, truth is a matter too delicate to be. 
grasped by schoolmen. La Verite consiste dans les nuances : 
and in the division of labor between him and the critics, it is 
his, not theirs, to lead the way in discovery. 

Be this granted or not, no one can begin to understand 
Shakespeare's later plays who does not perceive that they 
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have one common and constant aim — to repair the passion- 
ate errors of men and women in the happiness their children 
discover, and so to renew the hopes of the world; to recon- 
cile the tragedy of one generation with the fresh-hearted 
comedy of another in a third form of drama which we may 
jeall " romantic " if we will. 

Moreover — and for a minor point — it is not true of this 
particular play, The Winter's Tale, that Acts i-iii make a 
rounded play in themselves. A number of threads are de- 
liberately left hanging. For example, while the doom of 
the Oracle has been exacted, its promise of hope yet waits 
to be fulfilled — The King shall live without an heir if that 
which is lost be not found. The pith of an oracular response 
lies always in the riddle, and this is the sole riddle in the 
answer brought by Cleomenes and Dion from Delphi. 
" That which is lost " is, of course, Perdita, as her name 
tells us : and the means of her putting away has already been 
introduced, and very carefully, into Act iii. That Hermione 
lives we do not know, to be sure : yet if, as patrons seated 
in the Globe audience, we know our Shakespeare of old, we 
ought to have guessed in Paulina's protestations a some- 
thing held up his sleeve. I grant that it takes a guess, and 
that Leontes must by no means be allowed to guess. 

But — to return to my main argument — if the critics be 
unintelligent who condemn the general structure of The 
Winter's Tale, they multiply stupidity when they proceed to 
convert and use it in condonation of certain flagrant faults : 
as, for example, when they argue that because Shakespeare, 
by compressing two plots into one play, overcrowded the 
time at his disposal, therefore we must overlook the mon- 
strously sudden growth of Leontes 's jealousy; that he left 
himself no room to develop rationally : or, for another ex- 
ample, as when Gervinus, to excuse the unworkmanlike trick 
by which Shakespeare scamps the recognition scene between 
Perdita and her father, sagely pleads that " The poet has 
wisely placed the event behind the scenes ; otherwise the play 
would be too full of powerful scenes. "( !) 

I shall come to both these examples by and by. Just here 
I wish to say that, the purpose of these papers being less to 
give information about Shakespeare than to suggest ways 
of reading him by which we can increase for ourselves our 
profit and delight, I have no quarrel with any critic on the 
mere ground of fault-finding; for I hold that as a rule he 
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does us better service who draws our attention to apparent 
faults than he who glosses them over with ready explana- 
tions or quick assurances that they are beauties rather than 
blemishes. 

If we can discover for ourselves that an alleged or an 
apparent fault is, or is not, a real fault, we bring off a crit- 
ical success, however small: our first business in this world 
being to judge for ourselves. It is a historical fact that 
Shakespeare invited the applause of the Globe Theater audi- 
ence, and it should cost our modesty no great effort to rise 
to that average. Or we may forget the Globe audience and 
remember only that Shakespeare is addressing us. 

But if we would be critics our first task consists in dis- 
covering what the author is trying to do. This discovered, 
we understand where his true difficulties lie, and when we 
come upon an apparent fault in his work we can pretty easily 
determine whether to condone it — nay, perhaps even to ad- 
mire it — as an honest attempt that has fallen short or to 
condemn it for a piece of scamped and careless workman- 
ship. Thus in The Winter's Tale the gap between Acts iii 
and iv comes of honest failure to do an extremely difficult 
thing, yet a thing well worth doing, which Shakespeare es- 
sayed again and again until at length, in The Tempest, he 
mastered it. But the play abounds in flaws far less venial. 

I begin with the jealousy of Leontes. This is actually 
baseless as Othello's: and it has far less excuse than 
Othello's, for it lacks both a villain to suggest and circum- 
stances to feed the delusion. It is a caprice of self-deception, 
a maggot suddenly bred in a brain not hitherto supposed to 
be mad. " During less than twenty lines," says Professor 
Wendell, " Leontes is carried through an emotional experi- 
ence which in the case of Othello had been prepared for by 
above two acts and, when it came, occupied nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty lines. Lacking due preparative, it strikes us 
as monstrous." 

Granted that Leontes, as contrasted with Othello, has a 
naturally jealous disposition — then, Why are we not warned 
of it? Camillo and Antigonus must surely — as observant 
courtiers — have sounded their master's nature and detected 
its master-weakness. But Camillo, who opens the play, 
hints no such knowledge : it comes upon him in Scene 2 like 
a thunder-clap. Antigonus and all the rest of the courtiers 
are simply bewildered: Leontes strikes them as a man 

vol. ccni. — no. 726 48 
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snatched out of his wits. And what of Hermione herself! 
She has heen Leontes's wife for several years, and an atten- 
tive wife. Yet she has no inkling at all of this master-weak- 
ness. The revelation of it in Act ii, Scene 1 outrages not 
only her honor but her understanding. . . . Then, I say, 
if neither the courtiers nor Hermione have guessed, a for- 
tiori we are not prepared. I ask any eandid reader of the 
play if the surprise of Leontes's insane jealousy does not 
hit him, as it hits everyone on the stage, like a blow on the 
face? 

If, on the other hand, Leontes be not a man naturally 
jealous, the awakening of jealousy and tbe haste with wbich 
it possesses him shock probability no less. The apologists 
on this side are even more at fault. They can only suggest 
that Shakespeare lacked time and room to develop the change 
in the man. But I take up the little volumes of the Temple 
Shakespeare in which, for handiness, I have been re-read- 
ing his later plays (they give the famous Cambridge 
Text). I note that The Tempest, a Court play, occu- 
pies 106 pages of print ; Pericles, 116 pages ; The Winter's 
Tale, 147 pages; King Henry VIII, 148 pages; Cymbeline, 
169 pages. Now, The Winter's Tale, like Cymbeline, was 
written for the theatre : Doctor Simon Forman's diary re- 
cords that he witnessed a performance at The Globe on May 
15th, 1611. A short while before, he had witnessed a per- 
formance of Cymbeline at the same house. If, then, for 
Cymbeline Shakespeare could be allowed a space of time 
correspondent with 169 pages of print, why in The Winter's 
Tale had he to compress his action within a space less by 22 
pages — or between one-eighth and one-seventh? We are 
dealing with workmanship, and this is an eminently prac- 
tical question, as any playwright will tell us. Shakespeare 
had time, or could have found time, to make Leontes 's jeal- 
ousy far more credible than it is. I maintain that he 
bungled it. 

But the play abounds in careless workmanship. Let me 
follow up this really important flaw by instancing a few 
lesser ones: 

(a) The Oracle. ** It seems," says Coleridge, " a mere 
indolence in the great bard not to have provided in the 
oracular response (Act ii, Sc. 2) some ground for Her- 
mione 's seeming death and sixteen years voluntary con- 
cealment ? '; and Coleridge even suggests how it eould have 
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been conveyed, in a single sentence of fifteen words. Shakes- 
peare let the opportunity go. The resurrection of Hermione 
thus becomes more startling, but at a total loss of dramatic 
irony. 

(b) Prince Florizel in Act iv, Scene 4, appears in shep- 
herd's clothes. " Your high self," Perdita tells him, 

The gracious mark o' the land, you have obscured 
With a swain's wearing. 

Yet before the end of the scene he is exchanging a fine court 
suit for Autolycus's rags. 

[This, by the way, would seem to argue some imperfec- 
tion in the text as it has reached us ; since obviously such a 
blunder could not have survived the first dress rehearsal. 
Yet, strange to say, The Winter's Tale seems to be about the 
most carefully printed play in the whole of the First Folio.] 

(c) Next let us take the fate of Antigonus : and let me 
begin by quoting Professor Sir Walter Raleigh on the fate 
of this poor man, disposed of in " the most unprincipled and 
reckless fashion ' ' : 

Up to the time of his sudden death Antigonus has served his 
maker well; he has played an important part in action, and by his 
devotion and courage has won the affection of all the spectators. It 
is he who saves the daughter of Hermione from the mad rage of the 
King. " I '11 pawn the little blood which I have left, ' ' he says, ' ' to 
save the innocent. " He is allowed to take the child away on condi- 
tion that he shall expose her in some desert place and leave her to the 
mercy of chance. He fulfills his task, and now, by the end of the 
third Act, his part in the play is over. Sixteen years are to pass, 
and new matters are to engage our attention ; surely the aged noble- 
man might have been allowed to retire in peace. Shakespeare 
thought otherwise ; perhaps he felt it important that no news what- 
ever concerning the child should reach Leontes, and therefore 
resolved to make away with the only likely messenger. Antigonus 
takes an affecting farewell of the infant princess ; the weather grows 
stormy; and the rest must be told in Shakespeare's own words. 

Antigonus : 

Farewell ; 
The day frowns more and more: thou'rt like to have 
A lullaby too rough: I never saw 
The heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour! 
Well may I get aboard . . . This is the chase! 
I am gone forever ! 

(Exit pursued by bear.) 

This is the first we hear of the bear, and would be the last, were 
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it not that Shakespeare, having in this wise disposed of poor An- 
tigonus, makes a thrifty use of the remains at the feast of Comedy. 
The clown comes in to report, with much amusing detail, how the 
bear has only half dined on the old gentleman, and is at it now. It 
is this sort of conduct on the part of the dramatist that the word 
Komance has been used to cover. The thorough-paced Eomantic 
critic is fully entitled to refute the objections urged by classic censors 
against Shakespeare's dramatic method; but if he professes to be 
unable to understand them, he disgraces his own wit. 

This is soundly said ; and yet Sir Walter has not plumbed 
the deep damnation of Antigonus 's taking-off. Its true of- 
fence is against economy of workmanship. The bear is a 
naughty superfluity. 

Students of this play may find a little profit and much 
amusement in an acting version prepared by John Kemble 
for Drury Lane, in 1802. Let me quote the precedent pas- 
sage as printed by Kemble; or rather a part of it, chiefly 
for the sake of its stage directions. 

Antigonus says : 

Blossom, speed thee well ! 
There lie : {laying down the child) 
And there thy character: {lays down a paper) 
There these: {lays down a casket) 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee pretty, 
And still rest thine — {Bam and wind) 
The storm begins ! * 

There we behold the child Perdita laid with wealth in 
jewels and the evidence of her high parentage beside her. 
All we have now to do as a matter of stage-workmanship is 
to efface Antigonus. But why introduce that bear? The 
ship that brought Antigonus is riding off the coast of Bo- 
hemia and is presently engulfed with all her crew. The 
Clown sees it all happen. Then why, in the name of econ- 
omy, not engulf Antigonus with the rest — or, better still, as 
he tries to row aboard? I can discover no answer to that. 
If anyone ask my private opinion why the bear came on, it 
is that the Bear-Pit in Southwark, handy by the Globe Thea- 
tre, had a tame animal to let out, and the Globe management 
took the opportunity to make a popular hit. 



* Kemble is all wrong with his commas, as is the Cambridge text. The 
casket and papers cannot breed Perdita pretty. How should they? The 
right reading is, of course, 

" Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty, 

And still rest thine — The storm begins ! " 
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(d) Next, for Autolycus : I challenge anyone to read 
the play through, seat himself at table, and write down what 
Autolycus does to further the plot. Let me not deny the 
knave his place in the picture. That is appropriate enough, 
and delightful. But as a factor in the plot, though from the 
moment of his appearance he seems to be constantly and 
elaborately intriguing, in effect he does nothing at all. As 
a part of the story he is indeed so negligible that Mary Lamb 
in the Tales from Shakespeare left him out altogether. Yet 
Autolycus is just the character that Charles and Mary Lamb 
delighted in. Again I give you my private opinion: which 
is that Shakespeare meant to make a great deal of Autoly- 
cus, very carefully elaborated him to take a prominent and 
amusing part in the recognition scene, tired of it all, and 
suddenly, resolving to scamp the recognition scene, smoth- 
ered him up along with it. 

This brings us to the great fault of all : to the recognition 
scene; or rather to the scamping of it. To be sure, if we 
choose to tread foot with Gervinus and agree that " the poet 
has wisely placed this event behind the scenes, otherwise the 
play would have been too full of powerful scenes "; if, hav- 
ing been promised a mighty thrill, in the great master's fash- 
ion, we really prefer two or three innominate gentlemen en- 
tering and saying, " Have you heard? " " You don't tell 
me! " " No? " " Then you have lost a sight." 

I say if we really prefer this sort of thing, which Ger- 
vinus calls " in itself a rare masterpiece of prose descrip- 
tion," then Heaven must be our aid. But if, using our own 
judgment, we read the play and put ourselves in the place 
of its first audience, I ask: Are we not balked? In propor- 
tion as we have paid tribute to the art of the story by letting 
our interest be intrigued, our emotion excited, are we not 
cheated when Shakespeare lets us down with this reported 
tale? I would point out that it nowise resembles the Mes- 
sengers' tales in Greek tragedy. These related bloody 
deeds, things not to be displayed on the stage. 

It is a question of simple avay v6pi<ji<; — Leontes recognizing 
Perdita as his child ; and the Greek tragedians never (I think 
I am right in saying never) weaken the dramatic effect of 
avayv6pi(fig by removing it out of sight of the audience. 
'AvayvfyuJis (Recognition) and IIept7ie<n<x (Reversal of For- 
tune) are in fact the two hinges upon which all Greek drama 
turns. 
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But apart from our own natural expectation, and apart 
from all rule of tragic workmanship, let us test Gervinus 
with his " otherwise the play would have been too full of 
powerful scenes " by what we know of Shakespeare; who 
never flinched from cumulative effect but on the contrary 
habitually reveled in it. Did he suffer us to lose that 
breathless moment when Sebastian and Viola stand and 
gaze and con each the other, incredulous? 

One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons! Did 
he cast Lear's recognition of Cordelia into oratio obliqua? 
Did he cut out anything from Macbeth or from Hamlet be- 
cause " otherwise the play would have been too full of 
powerful scenes? " Or let us consider Cymbeline. In Cym- 
beline we hold our breath while Shakespeare accumulated 
no less than twenty-four denouements within the space of 
one final Act ! And in Leontes 's recognition of his daughter 
there is nothing at all to weaken — rather everything to 
strengthen and lead up to and heighten — the great recogni- 
tion of Hermione. 

Why, then, did Shakespeare shirk it? That I cannot 
answer, save by borrowing the words of Elijah: 

Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or perad venture he 
sleepeth and must be awakened. 

■■ — by which I mean no more than just this : The longer we 
consider these later plays that fall to be dated between the 
great tragedies and The Tempest, the more we are forced 
to feel that — to cast it in terms befitting the vagueness of 
the surmise — " something had happened." I am not refer- 
ring to that strange sunset atmosphere which so many have 
noted; nor to that sublime confusion of dates and places 
which some set down to carelessness, but which I believe to be 
part of the method which deliberately sets the story in a 
fairy haze, so that it belongs to no age but to all time. The 
anachronisms in The Winter's Tale are as flagrant as 
those in Cymbeline. " Whitsun pastorals," " Christian 
burial," Giulio Romano, the Emperor of Russia and Puri- 
tans singing psalms to hornpipes, all contemporary with the 
Oracle of Delphi — " the island of Delphi! " They jar us 
less than the anachronisms of Cymbeline, but only because 
Cymbeline professes to be history of a sort, whereas The 
Winter's Tale but professes to be a tale: and Bohemia is as 
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welcome to a sea-coast as Prospero to happen on a West 
Indian islet in the Mediterranean. " Faery — deliberate 
faery " is the answer — " the light that never was on sea or 
land " — but do we not wish it was? Faery — deliberate 
faery: the nursery tale of Snowdrop translated into Cym- 
beline, Danae and the floating cradle translated into Peri- 
cles: the Princess turned Goose-girl, the disguised Prince, 
the clownish foster-father and foster-brother, translated 
into this play. 

No: I am not thinking of these touches, which may as 
easily be beauty spots as blemishes: but rather of those 
laxities of construction, of workmanship, with which maybe 
this paper has been disproportionately concerned: of the 
tours de force also, mixed up in Pericles and Henry VIII 
with other men's botch- work, confused here, in The Win- 
ter's Tale, with serious scampings of artistry. 

Coming back to our strict enquiry into the workmanship 
of The Winter's Tale, we must admit that the play never 
lodges in our minds as a whole, is never compact as (for in- 
stance) As You Like It, or Much Ado, or Twelfth Night, or 
Measure for Measure, or as Macbeth, or Othello, or even 
Antony and Cleopatra is compact, or as The Tempest is 
compact. It leaves no single impression. We think maybe 
of Hermione's most noble rebuke : 

Adieu, my lord : 
I never wished to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come ; you have leave. 

We think of her, grandly innocent, in the trial scene : or we 
see her, in the last Act, the statue made life, in the hush of 
the music, stepping down to forgive Leontes, brought to him, 
like Alcestis from the grave, turning from him to stretch 
hands over Perdita who kneels : 

You gods, look down, 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter's head, 

then, catching her, holding her a little away, searching her 
eyes to make sure of bliss, 

Tell me, mine own, 
"Where hast thou heen preserved ? Where lived 1 . . . 

Or again we think of Paulina, that admirable woman in 
Shakespeare's gallery ; prototype of Nurse Berry in Richard 
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Feverel, with a touch of Madame Sans Gene, and of that ex- 
cellent scene in which she beards Leontes, and all the king's 
horses and all the king's men cannot stay her tongue. But 
first of all, when The Winter's Tale comes to our mind, nine 
out of ten of us think of the sheep-shearing feast and Per- 
dita handing flowers — gem of all pastorals : 

I would I had some flowers of the Spring that might 

Become your time of day : and yours, and yours, 

That wear upon your virgin branches yet 

Your maidenheads growing — Prosperina, 

For the flowers now that, frighted, thou let'st fall 

From Dis's waggon! . . . Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength — a malady 

Most incident to maids : bold oxlips and 

The crown imperial : lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one. . . . 

— never the total play; but ever separate scene after scene, 
and this the unapproachable one, in which Florizel and Per- 
dita, no active persons in the drama, find themselves the 
center of it, being young and innocent and in love. That is 
all, but it is enough. 

Love is enough : ho ye who seek saving, 

Go no further, come hither ! there have been who found it, 

And these know the House of Fulfilment of Craving. . . . 

Here is the cup with the roses around it, 

The "World's wound will be healed, and the balm that hath bound it: 

Cry out! for he heedeth, fair Love that led home. 

Arthur Quilleb-Cotjch. 



